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Gowns galore 

Jo Bouchard stands amidst a sea of 
academic gowns, hauled out of 
storage in preparation for UVic’s 
Spring Convocation ceremonies this 
week. Bouchard, who runs the 
campus post office in the UVic 
bookstore, is in charge of regalia, 
including 1,100 gowns and 1,000 caps, 
or mortarboards. The bookstore 
owns the regalia and rents it out, 
not only to UVic students and 
faculty, but to local high schools, 
regional colleges, conferences, and 
private clubs. This is the second 
spring Convocation for Bouchard, 
who is assisted by 10-12 staff 
members on ceremony days. 7 love 
doing it,”she says. “Everyone is at 
their finest and in a celebratory 
mood.”Bouchard knows exactly 
what students are going through on 
graduation day — she earned a 
degree in French literature from 
UVic in 1997. 


40YEARS OF SERVICE 


Health services director bids 
farewell, but his name stays on 


During his first year as UVic’s director 
of health services, Dr. Jack Petersen 
was the sole physician in a clinic that 
had 1,600 student visits a year. Now the 
clinic sometimes sees 2,000 students in 
a month. And for the first time in the 
history of the university, the clinic 
faces the coming term without 
Petersen at the helm. 

He’s leaving on June 30, after 
nearly 40 years of helping students 
through cold and flu seasons, pre-exam 
anxieties and the occasional gastro¬ 
intestinal outbreak. When he leaves, 
the clinic where he logged so many 
hours will be named after him. 

“I always get the sense that I 
haven’t done anything to deserve [the 
building naming], still Fm really 
pleased that the university has done 
this,” says Petersen, who will remain in 
private practice after he leaves UVic. 

After graduating from the 
University of Alberta’s medical school, 
Petersen interned at Victoria’s St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in 1958 before going 
into practice with another doctor. As a 
young physician, he could earn extra 
money practising at UVic’s predecessor, 
Victoria College. “They paid $6.50 an 
hour,” Petersen remembers. “The next 
year I became director of the clinic. I 
liked the work and I stayed on.” 

In the early ‘60s, UVic’s clinic made 
the controversial decision to approve 
distribution of birth control pills. “Our 
first year we did it if the request was 


accompanied with a letter of consent 
from the student’s mother,” says 
Petersen. “We had more of a parental 
role them” 

Now, he says, students expect and 
get a more holistic approach to their 
health concerns and the clinic staff see 
a more informed patient. “They’re 
usually of above average intelligence 
and interested in their own health. 
They’re a bright bunch who play a 
role in their own care. They’re fun.” 

So, apparently, is Petersen. “He 
really sets the tone for the clinic,” says 
head nurse Donna Denman, who’s 
worked with Petersen for 22 years. “He 
has a strong sense of caring and a 
wonderful sense of humour. He has an 
open door policy so everyone has 
input into the clinic’s operation. We’ll 
really miss him. We’ll miss his 
laughter.” 

The feeling is 
mutual. “I’ll miss 
the staff. They’re 
a great staff. We’ve 
always had a very 
low turnover,” says 
Petersen of the 
nurses, office staff 
and doctors who 
presented him with a 
cake when they 
heard their clinic 
would soon bear its 
director’s name. 

Unofficial signs 


immediately appeared throughout the 
building-“Jack Petersen Building 
kitchen,” “Jack Petersen Building 
director’s office.” 

The official plaque will be unveiled 
on June 29. 



1999/2000 UVIC BUDGET 


Financial support 
for students exempt 
from this year’s cut 


The board of governors has 
approved a budget framework 
for the university for the 
1999/2000 fiscal year that will 
require departments to cut 
nearly $400,000 from their 
operations. 

The framework, approved 
at the board’s May 10 meeting, 
reflects the continued provin¬ 
cial tuition freeze, general cost 
increases, and the board’s 
desire to maintain financial 
support for students and 
increase funding for library 
acquisitions. 

The cuts are needed to 
balance the university’s $152.8 
million budget. This year’s 
base operating grant of $101.9 
million from the province 
includes $1.56 million in new 
funding for an additional 223 
full-time undergraduate spaces 
and $193,000 as partial 
compensation for the tuition 
freeze. Funding for 60 of the 
new spaces is targeted to high- 
tech areas. 

The board approved a four 
per cent increase in funding 


for the acquisition of new 
materials for the UVic library 
and exempted student scholar¬ 
ships, bursaries, work-study 
positions and the purchase of 
teaching equipment from the 
cuts. 

“While we appreciate the 
provincial government funding 
for new student spaces this 
year, rising costs, the need to 
keep the library current, and 
the introduction of a small 
number of new initiatives 
such as the Centre for Innova¬ 
tive Teaching and enhanced 
student recruitment will still 
require UVic departments to 
cut their budgets for the sixth 
year in a row,” says Dr. Penny 
Codding, UVic’s vice president 
academic and provost. 

“We anticipated that possibil¬ 
ity [of cuts] and campus units 
have been wrestling with how 
best to implement another round 
of cuts for some time. As a 
result, although there will be 
impacts, we should be able to 

See BUDGET ... coni'd onp.9 



























New STAS head plans changes in administrative style 


After more than 20 years of 
involvement in virtually every 



Clode 


I nook and cranny of UVic’s student 
I services, David Clode is now in 
charge of the diverse department. 

Clode had been acting executive 
director of student and ancillary 
services for several months 
following Jim Griffith’s departure 
to become executive director of 
external relations. Clode has been 
associate director for 10 years and 
says he plans to initiate a change in 
administrative style. 

“I want to set the tone for an 
environment that encourages 
people to be active participants in 
achieving our common goal,” says 
Clode, who worked in banking 
before graduating from UVic with 
an education degree in 1975. His 


Igeareh. for next H 
president enters U 
new phase 

The Search for UVic’s next president is getting down to business. | 
After an extensive consultation process, the 21-member presiden¬ 
tial search committee has drawn up a document that uses the 
views of the 132 organizations and individuals whose opinions it ;|j|l 
sought both on and off-anipus to define the position and set out |||j| 
the attributes it is seeking in a president. 

|| The president must be “an effective champion and ddMer of j 
the role of the university in society; and Of UWs distinct position 
as a university- (with] a passionate, articulate and informed vision 
of higher education,” states the document; A good communicator, |11| 
with the ability to deal with the significant challenges facing § jg§||| 
universities. Sottteone who can raise funds, develop and encourage ||gg 
partnerships and alliances, forge effective links with other educa- till 
tiotiai partners, engage the university community enhance external ■ jj 
relations, and support research activities. 

|| Arid that’s just for starters. The president must also be open and |g|g 
accessible, possess outstanding listening skills; exhibit stamina, 1|J|| 
energy and. patience; be optimistic, resilient.apd flexible; and have m 
Integrity sensitivity and a concern for equity and human dignity,||ll 
Iftfi1IJ outstanding academic qualifications and an established 
reputation and credibility in the academic community. ilHUlllllil: 
l|| A six-page list of the challenges facing the president and the 
personal attributes arid skills required by the position are available |||| 



*0 forward the riames rib Ifcfariet «Wght at <jwassoc®Gtalriet> or 
to tiril\^it 3 i^rieiry Odflyer, Advaace 

of t^ rioriilriees is riot necessary, stripe riJcomr|^'tiU contact 
e^hririe to ^tablish if/ririririf* 

pr^edures approved by both seriate and the board of goyefrioris Iti 
1997. The committee will begin actively considering candidates fggg 
; jrilyi Short-listed candidates will then meet with the board, vice jj 
presidents, deans arid administrative directors. ||||||||||||1||| 
If If the committee recommends an internal candidate, it Will ggg 
organize asecret ballot to seek the views-pf all regular faculty and 
staff on the acceptability of the candidate; The committee expects 
to recommend a new president to the tWfd ty Christmas. 






Congrats to Grads! 

We have gifts to tell Grads 
that they are special 

• Frames, stationery chests 

• Handmade glass, oil lamps 

• Champagne flutes, martini glasses 
for celebrating! 

Blown glass Friendship Balls and Hearts. 

Graduation & Fathers Day Cards 
... and everyday cards to make you laugh out loud 

Christmas in June Sale - June 1-8 
Great Sale Prices! 

"CALLING ALL CARDS" 

3629 Shelbourne St, Victoria B.C. V8P 4H1 (at Shelbourne Plaza) 

P: 721-5660 F: 721-5640 





decades-long association with UVic 
began when he was hired by the 
Alma Mater Society (the UVic 
Students’ Society predecessor) as its 
general manager. 

Through his work with the AMS 
and the Graduate Students Society, 
Clode helped develop organizations 
and services that are now an 
established part of campus life — 
the Cinecenta film society, CFUV 
radio, the ombudsman’s office and 
child care services. He restructured 
the National Coaching Institute 


(and still serves on its board), and 
served two terms as president of 
UVic’s professional staff association 
at pivotal times in its early 
development and when it evolved 
into a union. 

Clode assumes his new appoint¬ 
ment at a time when several long¬ 
time key student services staff 
members are retiring, and admits 
his primary challenge will be to 
maintain “qualitative elements of 
our service delivery” in replacing 
departing staff. He also stresses the 


importance of creating closer ties 
with the administrative registrar’s 
office, which is now responsible for 
student financial aid - a long-time 
component of student services. 

Clode, who initiated new 
services for students with a 
disability and international 
students, also wants to be “more 
responsive” to First Nations support 
initiatives. “I want to have seamless 
relations between the various 
departments that provide services 
to students,” he says. 


UVic graduate astronomy 
program tops study 


A survey of Canadian, American, 
Australian and Dutch graduate 
astronomy programs finds that the 
University of Victoria has the 
highest percentage of astronomy 
PhD graduates still working in 
astronomical research and teach¬ 
ing careers, and the highest 
percentage with permanent 
positions in astronomical research 
and teaching. 

The study, published in the 
Bulletin of the American Astro¬ 
nomical Society ; compared the 


success rate of 19 institutions, 
including Harvard, Princeton, 
Caltech, UBC and the University of 
Toronto. The study’s authors 
tracked the careers of 897 as¬ 
tronomy PhD graduates over the 
20 years spanning 1975—94. 

They determined that 83 per 
cent of UVic astronomy PhDs are 
involved in astronomical research 
while 67 per cent are in perma¬ 
nent or tenure-track teaching 
positions. 

While the study’s authors place 


UVic and B.C. Archives 
share computing resources 


Under a cost-saving agreement, 
UVic libraries will host the B.C. 
Archives library database ota«the 
university’s new integrated library 
computer system, and will provide 
associated training and ongoing 
technical support. 

The partnership will enable the 
B.C. Archives library to make use 
of a state-of-the-art library 
computer system for their acquisi¬ 
tions and cataloguing operations. 
B.C. Archives will compensate UVic 
for providing this service, and 
realize a substantial savings in the 
process. 

Staff from both libraries are 
working closely on the project and 
full implementation of the new 
service is expected by the end of 
October. “We’re delighted to co¬ 
operate with the B.C. Archives 
library staff in providing this 
service, and we take considerable 


pride in assisting them in their 
effort to provide quality services 
to their users at reduced cost,” ;says 
university librarian Mamie 
Swanson. 

The B.C. Archives library 
catalogue includes published 
materials on B.C. history and 
technical and professional publica¬ 
tions required by B.C. information 
management and corporate policy 
division staff in their work, 
including publications on archives, 
records management, imaging 
systems, conservation and photog¬ 
raphy. The Archives library 
catalogue database includes 
approximately 13,000 records for 
publications catalogued since 
1985/86. The searchable catalogue 
database is available to users on 
the Web at <http://www. 
bcarchives.gov.bc.ca/library/ 
general/library.htmx 


CORDON HUD CHIROPRACTIC 



Dr. Preet Sehmi BSc. D.C. 

Dr. Cindy Matthew BSc., D.C. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT CHIROPRACTIC CARE 
CAN MAXIMIZE YOUR HEALTH, ENDURANCE 
AND BOOST YOUR IMMUNE SYSTEM? 

Treatment can help the following. 

• sports related injuries 

• headaches, neck and lower back pain 

• shoulder, arm and hand problems 

• hip, knee and foot ailments 

• ICBC/WCB injuries__ 


Located near Uvic at McKenzie and Shelbourne 
Open Saturdays and evenings 
218-1595 McKenzie Ave, Victoria, B.C. V8N 1A4 
Phone: 477-6680 


caveats on their findings (for 
instance, smaller schools like UVic 
“are subject to the whims of small 
number statistics”), they nonethe¬ 
less conclude that regardless of the 
source of a PhD “one has just as 
good a chance of pursue a research 
career in astronomy...as the 
graduate of any other program.” 


Pamela 

Whvte 

Real Estate, 

Relocation Specialist 

Service & Commitment 
Enthusiastic, 
hardworking, 
dedicated, 
professional. 

Hundreds of satisfied 
clients since 1982 



Telephone: (250) 477-7291 
Email: pwhyte@vreb.bc.ca 
www.pamwhyte.com 



Toll Free: 1-800-668-2272 
3914 Shelbourne Street 
.Victoria, BC V8S4P2 
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Dr. Tom Buckley (biochemistry and 
microbiology) is this year’s winner of 
the faculty of science excellence in 
teaching award. Buckley has been at 
UVic for more than 25 years, where 
his teaching credits have included a 
popular course on human nutrition. 
Next year, he’ll teach part of a third- 
year general biochemistry course, 
half of a first-year course in biologi¬ 
cal membranes, and a first-year 
general interest course. “I feel lucky 
that I can get paid to share my 
excitement about my chosen subject 
with other people,” says Buckley, 
whose research focuses on biological 
membranes — the “skins” surrounding 
our cells. “I tend to stress the 
importance of fundamentals and 
critical thinking in my lectures,” he 
says. “Nothing could have been more 
important to me than to have my 
students tell me with this award that 
my approach is noticed.” 

UVic school of music organ student 
Robert Kwan is one of six finalists 
for the National Organ Playing 
Competition at the Canadian Organ 
Festival in Hamilton in July. The 
competition is coordinated by the 
Royal Canadian College of Organists. 
In August, Kwan will attend the 
Calgary International Summer Organ 
Academy, a renowned school limited 
to 18 participants from around the 
world. Kwan plays at St. John the 
Divine Church in Victoria. 

Dr. Jeremy Wilson (political 
science) was among eight Canadian 
authors shortlisted for the Donner 
Book Prize, presented by the Donner 
Canadian Foundation to the book 
considered the best on public policy. 
Wilson’s book, Talk and Log: 


Wilderness Politics in B.C., chronicles 
the conflicts that arose over the 
management of B.C.’s forests and 
analyses the policies that evolved 
from the discussions and dust-ups. 
The Donner Foundation promotes 
independent research and private 
initiatives to help Canadians solve 
their social and economic problems. 


Violence prevention programs are 
reducing violence in schools but they’re 
having less success changing aggressive 
behaviour and attitudes about violence 
among boys, according to conclusions 
reached at the end of a four-year study 
in the Sooke school district. 

The Youth Violence Prevention 
Project — led by Dr. Ted Riecken 
(education) and Dr. Sibylle Artz (child 
and youth care) — began in 1995 and 
involved the active participation of 
5,400 students, their families, educators 
and community members. Thirteen 
anti-violence projects were tracked in 
16 Sooke schools. 

The one finding that emerged 
consistently was the difference 
between males and females in their 
levels of involvement in violence, 
attitudes toward violence, and their 
responsiveness to the messages in 
violence prevention programs. 

Riecken and Artz stress that the 


Several members of the UVic 
community are among the 14 British 
Columbians who will receive the 1999 
Order of British Columbia. Dr. Nancy 
Turner, an internationally re¬ 
nowned ethnobotanist, is being 
honoured for her documentation of 
the endangered knowledge of First 
Nations groups, focusing on the 


differences are rooted in cultural and 
social influences, not in the physi¬ 
ological make up of boys and girls. 
Boys — conditioned by society to 
value power and dominance while 
avoiding any outward display of 
emotions other than anger — find it 
hard to accept anti-violence messages 
that are often directly opposed to their 
cultural conditioning. 

“The current practice in most 
schools of using gender-blind 
approaches to anti-violence programs 
may unintentionally be helping to 
perpetuate the problem of violence in 
schools,” Riecken says. “They fail to 
recognize that boys and girls have 
different starting points when it 
comes to addressing violence as a 
social issue.” 

Aggressive behavior such as 
bullying is occurring far less in one 
Sooke middle school since the 1995 
introduction of “Bully Proofing,” but 


significance of native plants in their 
culture as food, medicine and other 
uses. Dr. Mavor Moore, with the 
faculty of fine arts, is known for his 
talents as an actor, producer, director 
and playwright. Moore receives an 
honorary degree from UVic at this 
week’s Convocation (see p.8). UVic 
alumna Alison Sydor is once again 


the decline has more to do with the 
victims than the bullies. 

“Bully proofing might be considered 
more as a harm reduction strategy 
than as a way of changing bullies,” says 
Artz. “School-based violence is down 
not because boys have become 
convinced that they can let go of 
having to have a macho image, but 
because people know how to diffuse 
bullying.” 

Since 1986, the North American rate 
of youth violence (among boys and 
girls) has steadily increased and policy 
and curriculum initiatives have been 
developed in schools. Yet very few 
studies have been conducted to 
measure the effectiveness of violence 
prevention efforts. 

Riecken and Artz were assisted in 
the project by graduate students Byron 
MacIntyre, Eugenie Lam and Mechthild 
Maczewski with financial support from 
the B.C Health Research Foundation. 


Recognition of gender differences 
key to violence prevention 


Diploma grad helps highway project ‘go green’ 


To motorists driving over Bush Creek 
bridge north of Ladysmith, the new 
ponds created at the sides of the road 
in the wake of the Vancouver Island 
highway project are a short, scenic 
diversion. 

But to Nicholas May, manager of 
road tenure and research for the 
aboriginal relations branch of the 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Highways (MoTH), the water and 
plants surrounding it represent much 
more. The project marks the first time 
MoTH embarked on environmental 
restoration work in partnership with 
First Nations on reserve land. 

May documented the process as his 
final project for the diploma he 
receives this week from UVic’s 
restoration of natural systems 
program. 



May 


May’s initial involvement in the 
project started in 1997 when MoTH 
began negotiating with the 
Chemainus First Nation (CFN) to 


acquire land to upgrade highway # 1. 
Part of the highway upgrade 
included widening the bridge at 
Bush Creek. 

“The creek we were crossing was 
a fish-bearing stream and we 
initially considered building a series 
of fish ponds to provide off-channel 
habitat for young fish to grow 
before entering the creek,” says May, 
who holds a BSc in geography and a 
master’s in natural resource manage¬ 
ment from SFU. 

The CFN was concerned that the 
area near the fish ponds had once 
been a significant source of tradi¬ 
tional-use, medicinal and native 
plants before being developed as 
parkland. “That gave us the idea of 
revegetating the fringes of the ponds 
with the same plants that were once 


used by the CFN,” says May. 

MoTH established an advisory 
team that included elders from the 
CFN, representatives from the 
Department of Fisheries and the 
Vancouver Island highway project, 
consultants, and Dr. Nancy Turner, 
UVic’s acclaimed enthnobotanist, to 
advise on which plants to choose 
and where they should be planted. 

Usually, a mixture of plant seed 
is sprayed onto exposed ground. 

But this was “a unique opportunity 
to sit down with people and take a 
low-key, small scale approach to 
environmental restoration as part 
of highway construction,” says May. 
He hopes the process, outlined in 
his paper, will be seen as a good 
model for MoTH to use elsewhere 
in the province. 
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leading the world mountain bike 
championship. The former world 
champion also won a silver medal in 
cycling at the 1996 Olympics in 
Atlanta. 

Engineering graduate student Reza 
Dizaji s paper on acoustic signal 
processing earned top prize at the 
1999 Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers Canadian 
conference on electrical and 
computer engineering in Edmonton 
in May. The paper was selected from 
350 entries submitted by Canadian 
and international researchers and 
will be published in the Canadian 
Journal of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering. Dizaji’s research work 
is supervised by Dr. Ross Chapman 
(earth and ocean sciences) and Dr. 
Lynn Kirlin (electrical and computer 
engineering). 



Individual 
Dental Plans 

for All Ages 

Ph: 475-0072 

RMS Retirement Management Services Ltd. 


LIFE'S PROBLEMS 
AFFECT ALL OF US 


The UVic Employee & Family 
Assistance Program (EFAP) is 
a counselling service available 
FREE OF CHARGE to UVic 
employees & eligible 
dependents. 

Counselling is completely 
CONFIDENTIAL and available 
at several OFF-CAMPUS locations. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

• Allregular/continuing 
employees 

• Alltemporary/visiting/ 
sessional appointed for a 
minimum of three months at 
0.5 FTE or more 

• Dependent family members 
anywhere in Canada 

Call UVic's service provider 


INTERLOCK 

727-2861 

1-888-227-7897 



High marks 
aren’t limited to 
the classroom 


UVic students also excel in the community, on 
sports teams and onstage. If you know a UVic 
student who excels in both the classroom and the 
community, we’d like you to consider nominating 
her or him for a Blue & Gold Circle award. 


This award honours UVic students who maintain high 
academic standards while volunteering with community 
groups or participating in sports or fine arts. 


The deadline for nominations is June 15,1999. 

Winners will be announced in the fall. 


For nomination forms and further infor¬ 
mation about the Blue & Gold Circle 
awards call UVic's Student Awards and 
Financial Aid Services office at 721-8426. 



UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA 


Find out about... 


1) How to receive a $400.00 free government grant 
for investing in Registered Education Savings 
Plans. 


2 ) Having a proper Estate plan. 

Why equities pay 3 to 4 times what debt 
instruments like GICs and Bonds pay. 


C.M. Oliver Financial Corp. 
#204 - 26 Bastion Sq. 
Victoria, B.C. V8W1H9 


Call today for a free, no-obligation meeting 
to discuss your financial future. 380-6666 




Derek W. Delves 
BBA, CFP m 
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UVic Y2K team is ready to help 

Is your computer going to be affected 
by the Y2K bug? The UVic computer 
help desk can help you find out. It has 
put together a team of experts and 


rounded up the necessary tools to help 
faculty, staff and students determine 
whether their personal and depart¬ 
mental computers are “Y2K-ready.” 
Between now and September, faculty 


Cadboro Bay 
Merchants 

AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


BRISTOL 

TOWN 

10% 

Student Discount 
Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 
477-2131 

• Prescriptions 

(we accept student extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs & Sundries 

• Post Office/Fax service 

• Films & Photo service 

• Cards & Gifts 

• Telephone cards/photocopying 

Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


Get of campws 
& come on down 



Sunday Buffet Brunch S8.95 

11 am-2 pm 

Best Sunday Brunch (in Cadboro Bay) 


Cadboro Bay’s Neighbourhood Pub 
Reservations Phone 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 
fxtx 477-2678for daily specials _ 


Cold Beer Off Sales until 8 pm everyday 


Chartwell 

Travel 

OF CADBORO BAY 

Check our prices first! 

The world at Your Doorstep 
Competitive Prices 

• Cruises 
• Club Med 
• Specials to Bali 

3826 CADBORO BAY RD 

PHONE: 477-3550 



ft 

MOHAWK 

Full Automotive Servicing 

Village Service Mohawk 

“Your Budget Minded Professionals'* 

477-5523 

Environmentally Responsible 
Appointments Appreciated 

3485 Cadboro Bay Road 


JSL 


CADBORO BAY 
CHIROPRACTIC 

Dr. Barry Curran 

477-1133 



2571 

Referrals accepted tut not requir* 


EL 


CADBORO BAY 
VETERINARY CLINIC 

Dr. Patrick Benloulou 

DM. M.K.C.V.S.M) B.V.Sc.lSA) 



Ph: (250) 477-9061 Fx: (250) 477-9067 
2561 Sinclair Rd, Cadboro Bay, BC V8N1B7 



TR7 our 
New Deli! 


FOODS 



3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

Phone: 477-6513 

Locally Owned and Operated 


STORE HOURS 

Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8am-7:30pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 


Interac 


and staff can schedule a help desk 
team to come to a department and do 
a sweep of all microcomputers, 
assessing their readiness for the new 
year. Contact the computer help desk 
at 721-7687, or helpdesk@uvic.ca. For 
students, as well as faculty and staff 
who wish to do their own assessments, 
the help desk has constructed a “Year 
2000 Resource Centre” Web site with 
information, resources and tools to 
help you out. The address is chttp:// 
helpdesk.uvic.ca>. 

Alumni House is christened 

In what is viewed as a symbolic but 
important gesture to UVic’s 44,000 
graduates, the university has renamed 
University House One to Alumni House. 
The three-level Sinclair Road building 
was constructed as the residence for 
UVic’s second president, Bruce 
Partridge. It later served as a guest 
house for distinguished visitors to 
campus and is now the centre of the 
university’s external relations, 
development, and alumni programs. 
The May 10 dedication ceremony was 
led by board of governors chair Brian 
Lamb, President David Strong and 
alumni association president Betty 
Clazie. In the past year, the alumni 
association provided scholarships and 
grants totalling $83,000, while 
spending an additional $104,000 on 
alumni programs. 

One-day workshop is tailored 
for “front-line” staff 

UVic staff members who are involved 
in providing support services to 
students are invited to attend a one- 
day workshop — billed as an opportu¬ 
nity to get together with “front-line” 
staff from other B.C. institutions — on 
campus on Wednesday, June 23. The 
workshop is being held in conjunction 
with the annual conference of the 
Canadian Association of College and 
University Student Services (CACUSS), 
taking place at UVic, June 20-23. The 
workshop features a talk on tactical 
communications in hostile situations 
by Edward Ilii, president of the 
Westcoast Training Academy and a 
member of the Saanich police 
department, and a session on the 
value of humour in the workplace, 
presented by Chris Balmer, chair of 
the counselling department at 
Camosun College. The workshop opens 
with This Course is Full\ a musical 


revue that examines student experi¬ 
ences in the postsecondary environ¬ 
ment. The revue is also the morning 
keynote session on the final day of the 
CACUSS conference, which kicks off 
with an address on the need for 
accountability in higher education by 
Ann Dowsett Johnston, editor of the 
annual Maclean’s Guide to Canadian 
Universities. The workshop fee is $40. 

To register, call Becky Shaver at 721- 
8022. For more information on the 
CACUSS conference, call Sue Corner at 
472-4678. 

Plant sale nets $16,000 

Sales were up from last year at the 
1999 UVic plant sale in support of 
maintenance and acquisitions for 
Finnerty Gardens. Net proceeds 
totalled just over $ 16,000 — a 20 per 
cent increase from the 1998 sale. A 
crew of 172 volunteers (including a 
dozen students from Mount Douglas 
High) helped prepare McKinnon Gym 
for the May 2 sale. Recent acquisi¬ 
tions, made possible by past plant 
sales, include 50 rare rhododendrons 
from a Seattle-based foundation, 
along with more than 200 mature 
rhodos from a Salt Spring Island 
grower. The 1.2 hectare Finnerty 
Gardens contain 450 natural and 
hybrid rhodos from around the 
world. 

Provost's nominations sought 

The Provost’s UVic Faculty Series 
committee is calling for nominations 
for speakers for the 1999-2000 series. 
The series started six years ago and 
offers faculty members an opportu¬ 
nity to share their knowledge and 
expertise with university colleagues 
and the local community. Candidates 
must have a national or international 
reputation for excellence and 
achievement, and the ability to 
convey this expertise to people 
outside the field. Nominees can be at 
any rank and limited term; adjunct or 
emeritus faculty members are also 
eligible. There is an honorarium in 
the form of $1,000 as an unrestricted 
research fund. Last year’s nominees 
will automatically be considered 
again this year. Nominations should 
be submitted to*, office of the vice 
president academic and provost (BEC 
480) by June 30,1999- A nomination 
form as well as a list of presenters 
since 1993 can be viewed on the VPAC 


EXCLUSIVE OFFER 

UVic Employees ONLY 
ONLY at CISS Cadboro Bay 

• 1.05% OFF the posted mortgage rates 

on 3,5,7 or 10 year term closed mortgages 
^ OR up to 3% cashback 

• No Transfer in fee 

• Personal Credit Lines - 1% over Prime 
Lending Rate 

• Free Service Charges on a Personal 
Account for one year 

• Free small Safety Deposit Box for one year 

• Free Financial Advice and Planning 

• Free Will and Estate Planning Services 

For Further Details Please Contact: 

Colleen Armstrong 
356*4492 
3849 Cadboro Bay Road 
Victoria, B.C. V8N 4G3 


Web page <http://web.uvic.ca./ 
vpac/>. 

China welcomes 
Chamber Singers 

The UVic Chamber Singers have 
returned from an 18-concert Asian 
tour that included China shortly 
after NATO bombs dropped on the 
Chinese embassy in Belgrade. 

Prior to the concert at the Shenzen 
Grand Theatre, Guangzhou-based 
Canadian consul-general Paul Lao 
stood before the audience and 
apologized for Canada’s role in the 
bombing. Chamber Singers conductor 
Dr. Bruce More says there were “no 
perceivable incidents,” although 
there were some worries as the 
group entered China. A glowing 
review in the local paper said the 
“choir moved like clouds and flowed 
like running water.” In total, the 
choir sang for 7,500 people in 
performances in Korea, Thailand and 
China. The most frightening event 
occurred on the flight from Hong 
Kong to Seoul when the jet hit an air 
pocket and dropped several thousand 
feet through intense turbulence. It 
was the Chamber Singers’ 12th 
international concert tour. 

GO WEST seeks future 
engineers 

Build a robot, learn about underwater 
vehicles, or study hydrogen fuel cells 
— they’re all part of summer youth 
camps staged by UVic engineering’s 
GO WEST program for Vancouver 
Island secondary school students. 
Registration is open for the week-long 
camps, which begin in July and carry 
through to the end of August. 
Participants are involved in hands-on 
projects, industry tours and discus¬ 
sions with engineers and students. 
Sessions for co-ed, out-of-town, and 
girls only are available for students 
going into Grades 10—12. The cost is 
$140. Contact the GO WEST office at 
721-8983. 

Family Centre seeks new 
logo design 

Attention all students: here’s a chance 
to use your creative talents. The UVic 
Family Centre is in need of a logo that 
symbolizes who it is, what it does, and 
who it serves. The centre, directed by 
the schools of nursing, social work, 
and child and youth care, holds 
activities and programs for all UVic 
families living on and off-campus. It 
defines “family” as parents, children, 
siblings, grandparents, partners, 
spouses, and gay and lesbian couples. 
The logo will be seen on all memos, 
notices, coffee mugs, etc. The contest is 
open to all UVic students and their 
families. Send your entries to the 
centre (39208-2375 Lam Circle) during 
the first week of June. The winner 
will be announced in late June. For 
more information, call 472-4062. 


III!! 

Blossoms and birdsong with urban conven¬ 
ience. Cycle or walk to UVic. from this 3Br 
+ den rancher. FP, sunny, fenced garden. 
$207,000. 598 - 9032 . 

House Wanted |||||||| 

Responsible family of 4 seeking house/ 
townhouse to rent in Cadboro Bay area be¬ 
ginning July/Aug 1. References. Approx. 
$1250/mo. 477 - 0023 . 


Classified ad rates are $10 for up to 25 
words and $.50 for each additional word. 
Ads will not be accepted by phone and 
must be delivered in writing, with cash 
payment, to UVic Communications 
Services, Sedgwick Cl 49. The advertising 
deadline is eight days before publication 
date. For more information, please call 
721-7636. 
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CONVOCATION '99 





More than 2,^00 students arc diqiblc to cross the staqc at the University of 
Victoria's Sprinq 1999 Convocation ceremonies this week. Sharinq the limeliqht 
with them are seven exemplary individuals who will each be honoured for their 
achievements with an honorary deqree. In this special four-paqe section of 
The Rinq, here are a few of their stories. 



GOVERNOR GENERAL’S GOLD MEDAL 


Award-winning physicist delights in the small stuff 


I n the complex world of experi¬ 
mental particle physics, Steven 
Robertson excels. While earning his 
UVic PhD, Robertson made some of 
the most significant findings to 
come out of Canadian particle 
physics in several years. 

His work has earned him 
international recognition, a prime 
research position with a major U.S. 
university, and the Governor 
General’s gold medal for overall 
academic excellence in the faculty 
of graduate studies. 

Robertson recently accepted a 
post at Stanford University, where 
he’s part of the new BaBar experi¬ 


ment at the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Centre. The project is 
designed to answer one of the most 
fundamental questions about the 
universe — why it is made of 
matter and not its ‘Big Bang’ 
counterpart, anti-matter. 

“I like trying to understand the 
esoteric, the abstract,” Robertson 
says of his pursuit of knowledge of 
tau particles, weak interactions, 
and nuclear decay. “Particle physics 
represents one of the fundamental 
issues of science. In terms of 
understanding the origins of the 
universe, particle physics is at one 
end of the spectrum, the really 


small. At the other end you have 
the really big picture, cosmology.” 

Robertson’s thesis dealt specifi¬ 
cally with the decay of the tau 
particle, produced from high- 
energy collisions of electrons 
staged at the CERN laboratory in 
Geneva. He produced one of the 
most precise tests of the standard 
model of particle physics relating 
to weak forces responsible for 
nuclear decay. 

He convinced 350 collaborators 
on the CERN experiment that his 
result was correct, and his techni¬ 
cal paper was printed in Europe’s 
revered Physics Letters journal 


without comment from the 
editorial referees. 

“Steven’s measurement also 
determined the strength of the 
strong force (that binds neutrons 
and protons in a nucleus) to new 
precision,” says Dr. Richard Keeler, 
who along with Dr. Randall Sobie, 
was Robertson’s doctoral supervisor. 
“Steven’s result will be a widely 
quoted fundamental contribution.” 

“The theory needed to make this 
measurement is very technical and 
difficult to understand,” says Sobie. 
“Steven has become one of a small 
number of expert physicists in this 
area.” 



Robertson 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR’S SILVER MEDAL 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S SILVER MEDAL 


Weather is ancient history to grad 


Top undergrad aims for medicine 


P ascale Poussart likes to talk about the 
weather, but not today’s, tomorrow’s or 
even yesterday’s. She’s spent the last two 
years of her life studying what the climate 
may have been like on earth about 440 
million years ago. 

For her efforts, Poussart graduates this 
spring with an MSc in earth and ocean 
sciences. She’ll also pick up the Lieutenant 
Governor’s silver medal as the top master’s- 
level graduate student in this year’s graduat¬ 
ing class. 

“This makes me really happy,” says the 



Poussart 


soft-spoken Quebec City native, who came to 
UVic after earning a BSc in physical geogra¬ 
phy and environmental sciences from McGill 
University. “I knew that the climate model¬ 
ling lab here is renowned in Canada and 
worldwide, so moving out west for a few 
years was a good investment,” she says. 

In her research, Poussart combined 
available paleoclimate data, climate dynam¬ 
ics and numerical analysis to create a 
computer model of climatic conditions 
during earth’s Ordovician period. 

She then varied parameters in the model 
to see how climate was affected. In particu¬ 
lar, she discovered that it was possible for 
glaciers to grow even when atmospheric 
carbon dioxide levels were 10 to 14 times 
higher than they are today. “It was basic 
research, a ‘what if study,” explains 
Poussart. “It was a way of testing the ability 
of models to assess climates of different 
time periods.” 

Poussart’s research will be published in 
the journal Paleoceanograpby later this 
summer. By then, she’ll be at Harvard on a 
full scholarship, working toward a PhD. “I’ll 
still be working in the paleoclimate field,” 
she says, “because I love putting the pieces of 
the puzzle together to form the big picture.” 

Poussart also hopes to continue “popular¬ 
izing” science, which she’s been doing 
through the UVic Speakers Bureau and as a 
judge at the Vancouver Science Fair. “I love 
talking to kids who are pursuing their 
curiosity about science,” she says. “It’s an 
incredible experience.” 


W hen Sharlene Hudson got a phonecall 
early last week from the chair of UVic’s 
department of biology, she feared the worst. 
There must have been a mix-up over her 
course credits, she thought, and she wasn’t 
going to graduate this spring after all. 

Boy, was she wrong. Dr. Patrick Gregory was 
calling to tell her she’s won the Governor 
General’s silver medal as the top undergraduate 
in this year’s graduating class. 

“It was a huge surprise to me,” says Hudson, 
whose cumulative grade point average of 8.82 
reflects 38 A+ grades out of the 44 courses she 
took toward her BSc in biology. “For me, 
graduating was something that I’d already 
done once I’d finished my courses.” 

Throughout her childhood, Hudson 
nurtured a passion for creative writing and 
poetry. “I hated science,” she recalls. “I wanted 
to be an English prof or a poet.” Then she 
took a Grade 11 chemistry course at Mount 
Douglas High and everything changed. “I had 
a great teacher who really encouraged me in 
science,” she says. “That was when I made a 
career reversal.” 

Hudson came to UVic on a T.S. McPherson 
entrance scholarship, and in 1997 and 1998 
won the Howard Petch scholarship as the top 
student in the faculty of science. “Science 
appeals to me because it’s concrete,” she 
explains. “You can wrap your mind around it.” 

Hudson plans to be a doctor, and is 
currently considering offers from med schools 
at the University of Alberta and UBC. Her 
main area of medical interest is eating 
disorders. And, inspired by her missionary 


grandparents, she wants to participate in 
Doctors Without Borders, where physicians 
work for short periods in war zones or Third 
World countries. “I can’t see myself sitting 
behind a microscope,” she says. “I want to 
work with people.” 

As for her medal, it continues a family 
tradition. Mom Annis McKenna, who cried 
when she heard the good news, earned a ~ 
Lieutenant Governor’s silver medal from 
Camosun College in 1983. “I hadn’t planned on 
going to Convocation, but I guess I’ll be going 


now,” grins Hudson. 



Hudson 
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Simply Canadian 
ESI Tutoring 

Become Successful in 

• Daily Discussions • Your Classroom 
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Professional, Personalized English 
Instruction by a Mature UVic Grad (1996) 
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Blindness is a skill, 
says new grad 


C O N V O C A 


Grad is national role 
model for native youth 


R aven August, who graduates from UVic 
this week with a BA in leisure service 
administration, is one of nine native people 
chosen for Health Canada’s 1998/99 National 
Native Role Model Program. 

Established in 1984, the program selects 
role models to challenge and inspire Native 
youth to make positive choices in their lives. 
“She will be a leader among aboriginal 
peoples in Canada,” predicts leisure studies co¬ 
op co-ordinator Dr. Martin Hendy. 

“It’s a huge honour for me,” says August. 
“The accomplishments of the others chosen 
for this program are so amazing.” During the 
first year of her two-year term, August has 
made numerous presentations to schools, 
conferences and youth groups across Canada, 
talking about her life. 

August is a member of the Halalt Band 
and the youngest of 10 children. She credits 
her strong and spirited mother for helping 
her believe she could do whatever she set her 
mind to. 

After transferring to UVic from Malaspina 
University College, August did co-op work 
terms at the Cowichan Native Friendship 
Centre summer camp program, working as 
an assistant sports administrator for the 
North American Indigenous Games, and as 
youth program coordinator for the Victoria 
Native Friendship Centre, planning, imple¬ 
menting and evaluating programs for at-risk 
native youth. 

~ At the same time, she earned a diploma in 



August 

intercultural education and training from 
UVic continuing studies. She’s currently 
working for the Victoria Native Friendship 
Centre as a cultural and recreational program¬ 
mer, organizing the Victoria First Peoples 
Festival on Aug. 6-8 this year. 

An avid sports enthusiast, August plays 
lacrosse with the Victoria Tsunami women’s 
team, and enjoys hiking, skiing, camping and 
rollerblading. Her long-term goals include 
graduate work, possibly in leadership studies 
or indigenous governance. 


Nursing grad earns 
degree off-campus 


W hen Ellen Brown attends Convocation 
this week, she’ll be meeting most of her 
fellow nursing graduates for the first time. 
“That’s the down side of doing a degree by 
distance,” says Brown, who began studying 
part-time towards her degree in 1992. In 
subsequent years she continued working, 
nursed her dying husband, bought a new 
house, remarried, juggled an extended family 
of six children and became a grandmother. 


“You have six years to do the program and 
I took every last minute,” she says, laughing. 
“It’s basically one course a term and I only 
took time off when Jim [her husband] was 
sick. Then I had to do two to three courses at 
a time to catch up. That was the toughest 
part. But I really enjoyed it. I still can’t 
believe I did it.” 

After graduating from Camosun College in 
1985, Brown filled a variety of nursing 
positions at Victoria hospitals before returning 
to school. “The talk was that if you’re going to 
go anywhere in the nursing profession, you 
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need a degree. I love challenges and I love to 
learn.” 

She completed her degree through 
teleconferences and study groups and only 
attended one course on campus. Her lengthy 
background and ongoing work in nursing 
helped. “I could take every assignment and use 
the RNs at the facilities where I worked as 
guinea pigs for my projects.” 

Unlike most recent graduates who are 


looking for jobs, Brown has just quit hers. She 
and her husband have bought a fifth wheel 
and plan to leave on a two-year North 
American road trip this summer. When it’s 
over, she’ll return to work and possibly pursue 
a master’s degree, by distance. 

“It’s just a temporary break because I’m only 
43. But this trip has always been a dream of 
mine. It was a dream of Jim’s and, fortunately, 
it’s a dream of my husband’s. When Jim died at 
41, it profoundly changed the way I look at 
time. I really believe I only have today. I don’t 
want to wait until retirement to travel.” 


N ew UVic graduate Elizabeth Rotenburger 
has been blind since birth, but she’s 
never viewed that as an obstacle in her life. 

“I don’t think of it as something I’ve over¬ 
come,” says the outgoing 25-year-old. “It’s just 
as much a part of me as having brown hair 
and being small.” 

Her degree — a BA in writing and 
anthropology — may seem like an unusual 
combination but it’s one that makes complete 
sense to her. “I’ve loved writing since I was a 
little girl, so I was destined to take that,” she 
explains. Then, while she was in the univer¬ 
sity transfer program at Camosun College, 
she took a course on women in anthropology. 
“It triggered something in me,” she says. 

“What I’ve learned since will always affect 
what I do and the way I look at issues.” 

To study, take notes, and do her assign¬ 
ments Rotenburger used a number of 
electronic gadgets. She used a reading 
machine to scan typewritten material, a 
device called a “type and speak” to take notes 
in class, and speech software that converted 
her otherwise standard PC into a talking 
computer. “I use different keyboard com¬ 
mands to activate the speech,” she says. “It 
will read back a line, a paragraph or the 
whole screen. Everything that other people 
see on the screen, I hear.” 

The speech program comes with several 
voice options. She prefers one called “Perfect 
Paul.” “He’s always on my mind,” she laughs. 

Rotenburger used textbooks on tape, most 
of which had to be ordered from special 
libraries. “I had to get the course book list 
ahead of time, which wasn’t always easy,” she 
remembers. And sometimes they were late. 
“There were a couple of times when I didn’t 
get my book until just before the final exam.” 
For the most part, UVic was very accom- 


W hen Sidney by the sea was looking for 
ways to spruce up its image, one of 
the town’s businesspeople suggested hiring 
students from the UVic business faculty’s 
MBA program to do a full evaluation. 

The job fell to Heather MacDonald and 
Norah Wood. Together they did a top-to- 
bottom analysis of Sidney’s commercial 
strengths and weaknesses, and options for 
boosting its appeal among potential shop¬ 
pers across Greater Victoria. “It was a great 
experience,” says MacDonald, who graduates 
this week. “Sidney tends to be thought of as 
just a place to stop for gas or a beer on the 
way to the ferry.” 

Through personal interviews and a 
“convenience” survey, MacDonald and Wood 
found that people considered Sidney small. 
Depending on how you look at it, that’s 
either good or bad. “The idea of being a 
small town was both positive and negative. 
The dwellers love it but people from other 
parts of the region found it boring,” says 
MacDonald. 

Newspaper coverage picked up on the 
“boring” angle, causing a bit of a stir. But 
the mayor, council and 70 other people who 
attended the presentation of the students’ 
findings “were receptive and impressed.” 

The team’s recommendations included 
hiring an economic development officer or 
image-builder. “The town has a lot of 
different organizations with their own 
agendas, so it can be hard to get things 
done,” MacDonald and Wood found. They 
also suggested the use of street banners to 
provide more of a unique visual impact, and 
proposed an advertising campaign. 



Rotenburger, with fianriJeff Lalonde. 

modating to her special needs, says 
Rotenburger, who served a two-year term as 
president of the UVic Society for Students 
with a Disability. She believes that public 
education is the biggest challenge facing 
blind people. “There are so many misconcep¬ 
tions,” she says. “People either think that you 
can’t get out of bed and dress yourself, or 
that everything you do is amazing.” 

Neither is true. “Being blind is a skill that 
takes years to learn,” says Rotenburger, who 
plans a career in communications. “I see it as 
something I’ve worked with, not against, to 
get where I am.” 



MacDonald 


MBA students have an option to complete 
a consultation project as part of their 21- 
month program, which includes a four- 
month co-op term. MacDonald, for her co-op 
project, helped coordinate the South Asia 
Pop Culture this spring at UVic. 

The Cape Breton native is now in 
Vancouver seeking a marketing and commu¬ 
nications position. That’s where boyfriend 
and fellow MBA grad Chris Harley has been 
hired by the Toronto Dominion’s commercial 
banking division. 
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“Selling Sidney” was 
highlight for MBA grad 
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CONVOCATION '99 

Anyone fancy a bullfight 
or a wrestling match? 


YES, CONVOCATION IS STEEPED IN TRADITION, SOME OF IT QUITE BIZARRE 


ate was “paraded through the city preceded by 
trumpeters and pipers (all at his own expense) 
and was expected to bestow robes, gloves, 
money, caps and candy on university officials 
and colleagues.” Today such behaviour would 
raise eyebrows and undoubtedly the spectre of 
conflict of interest. And local customs pre¬ 
vailed. For example, in Spain a new doctor 
might be expected to sponsor a bullfight. 

So what do the University of Victoria 
Convocation ceremonies reflect? What are they 
worth? A stiff formal occasion and an anachro¬ 
nistic holdout, or something meaningful and 
relevant to the university and its graduates? 

Possibly something in between. The past is 
important to us for many reasons. Ritual, too, is 
important to the human spirit. Rites of passage, 
celebrated by individuals in family groups or at 
larger gatherings within our social communi¬ 
ties, allow us to mark the key steps as we 
progress through life. They’re part of what it is 
to be human, and help give form and meaning 
to our lives. 

UVic graduations have gained a reputation 
of balancing tradition while being open to the 
more relaxed standards of the times and 
changing sensibilities. Aboriginal students, for 
example, accept their degrees dressed in regalia 
which reflects both their traditional costumes 
and the academic gowns of western culture. 

And what the heck, we have even allowed the 
odd kilt and sporran! 

Even the Convocation speeches aren’t what 
they used to be. This year, two honorary degree 
recipients are offering a performance on flute, 
and on voice and guitar. Obviously, there’s still 
some appeal to participate, judging from the 
number of students electing to attend the 
ceremonies. Why? Is it parental or familial 
pressure, or is there something worth investi¬ 
gating at the annual Convocation ceremonies? 

Maybe you should check it out. We can 
promise an entertaining and educational time 
- where else do the past, the present and the 
future coexist so harmoniously together? Plus 
there’s a nice reception after the formalities are 
over. But sorry, no wrestling or bullfights 
allowed. 

Helen Kempster has been manager of UVic’s 
ceremonies and special events office since 
1983 . She graduated from UVic with a BA in 
English in 1981. The above column is based on 
clippings and other ceremonial miscellany 
she’s collected over the years. 


BY HELEN KEMPSTER 

C eremonies. You either love them or hate 
them. There is no middle ground. There are 
those who will beg, borrow or steal an 
invitation to be seen at an event where people 
wear their best clothes or, heaven forbid, dress 
up in outlandish garb to show just how “with 
it” they are. Or there are those who will move 
as far away from such events as possible, 
preferably with a cool drink and a good book. 

These days, it’s hard to find an honest-to- 
goodness ceremony. In Britain the Royal Family 
is still able to put on a good show on occasion, 
with lots of music, fancy gowns and hats, and 
often diamonds, tiaras and crowns. Over here, 
we’re somewhat limited with Parliament and 
provincial legislatures doing their bit every 
now and then. 

Sometimes it seems that we, whose mandate 
it is to produce and cultivate an interest in all 
things ceremonial, fight an uphill battle in the 
challenge to instil a bit of formality into a 
culture where catch phrases such as “cool” and 
“chill out” reflect a preference for the more 
casual and informal. Here at UVic only two 
events — Convocation and installations — merit 
the name ceremony. 

So, does pomp and circumstance still play a 
part in our lives? Or should we save some 
money and send our students their degrees in a 
plain, unmarked brown envelope? 

Certainly the perception of Convocation is 
that of a stately and dignified gathering. And, 
yes, perhaps even solemn. It’s difficult to be 
otherwise when gowned in formal academic 
dress under the proud gaze of family and 
friends, to say nothing of the discerning eye of 
teachers and mentors, marching in formal 
procession and participating in a ritual which 
goes back to medieval times. Out of our 
comfort zone, it’s not easy to maintain a 
natural mien, which partly explains why many 
participants end up with that “caught in the 
headlights” stare. 

The words themselves — graduation and 
degree — come from the Latin gradus and 
degradus. The former means a step, while the 
second signifies a step in an ascent (or descent) 
like on the rung of a ladder. Moving on, moving 
up and time for responsibilities and serious 
reflections on life and what the future holds. 


And, alas, Convocation speeches are not usually 
the stuff to get one all fired up and ready to 
man the barricades. It’s serious stuff indeed. 

Convocation wasn’t always that way. In 17th 
century England, festivities at Oxford and 
Cambridge were high on the social calendar 
and attracted not only the wealthy and 
powerful but also the bottom-feeders of society. 
A contemporary observer at Oxford reports: 
“There was a great confluence of cutpurses 
[thieves]...first Master Bodley lost his clock, Sir 
Richard Lea two jewels of 200 marks...and 
diverse others lost good sums of five, eight and 
fourteen pounds.... One mad knave, whether of 
malice or merriment, took the advantage to 
pull off a gentlewomen’s shoe and made the 
goose [her] go home barefoot.” Such were the 
hijinks in stately olde England but at least no 
one here — so far — has attempted to make off 
with the chancellor’s shoe as a souvenir! 

On this continent, the early Harvard 
graduation (or commencement) ceremony was 
deemed the social highlight of the summer, 
with entertainment, wrestling, banquets, dances 
and a great deal of public drinking going on 
over many days. After the Revolutionary War, 
cries of commencement reform led to the 
demise of graduation week as a time of 
celebration, to say nothing of civil disturbance. 

Some earlier customs have not only 
changed but disappeared entirely. A combined 
final exam and graduation ceremony? That 
was originally the case. The student, in full 
academic dress, debated an agreed-upon topic 
before a panel of examiners similarly garbed 
(Now there would be a sight in the McKinnon 
Gym!). If the examination — called the viva 
voce (with the living voice) — was deemed 
successful, the proceedings changed instantly 
from an examination to a graduation cer¬ 
emony. And, of course, there was no time 
wasted, with everyone already dressed for the 
occasion. 

Another custom, thankfully discarded, was 
for the graduate for a degree decided by thesis 
to be asked questions not only on the thesis but 
on any subject the examiners felt an educated 
student should know. 

If the current graduation and regalia rental 
fees seem excessive to modern graduates (and a 
final insult after years of paying tuition) 
consider the plight of the baccalaureate 
graduate at the University of Bologna during 
the 11th century, where he was expected to buy 
his own regalia and afterwards 
wine and dine all his fellow 
students and guests. The 


Kempster 


In 11th century 
Bologna, a new 
doctorate was 
‘paraded through 
the city preceded 
by trumpeters and _ 
pipers, and was 
expected to bestow 
robes, gloves, money, 
caps and candy on 
university officials 
and colleagues. » 
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The honorary degree recipients, in order of appearance by ceremony: 


Horn 


Willcocks 


Sboyama 


Moore 


Paul Horn 

Musician 

A versatile and widely popular 
recording artist whose creativity 
ranges from classical to jazz, 
longtime Victoria resident Paul Horn 
is hailed internationally as a 
“founding father of New Age music, 
with 40 albums and CDs to his credit, 
as well as two Grammy awards. 

Horn earned his bachelor of music 
degree at the prestigious Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music in Ohio, 
followed by a master’s degree at the 
Manhattan School of Music. He later 
moved to Los Angeles and quickly 
established himself as a jazz star on 
flute, clarinet and saxophone, playing 
wjth the likes of Duke Ellington, 

Frank Sinatra and Nat King Cole. 

Horn has also scored films and had 
his own weekly network TV music 
and variety show in Canada. Horn 
will perform at Convocation. 

Sir David Willcocks 

Conductor 

Generally regarded as the world’s 
pre-eminent conductor and teacher 
of choral music, Sir David 
Willcocks has had a major influ¬ 
ence on both liturgical and secular 
choral music. From 1957-74 he was 
director of music at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he made 


numerous recordings with the 
choir and leading orchestras. He 
was also a university lecturer in 
music and gave concerts in Europe, 
Africa and Canada. From 1960-98 
he was musical director of the 
Bach Choir in London where he 
directed the music for the wedding 
of Prince Charles and Lady Diana 
Spencer. Since 1975 he has given 
extensive workshops for singers 
and choral conductors at Christ 
Church Cathedral in Victoria. He 
was knighted in 1977. 

Thomas Shoyama 

Economist 

Born in Kamloops and educated at 
the University of British Colum¬ 
bia, Thomas Shoyama spent most 
of his life in the public service as 
an economist, rising to the 
position of Deputy Minister of 
Finance. After retiring from this 
post in 1979 he became special 
advisor to the Privy Council on 
economic aspects of the Constitu¬ 
tion. In 1980 he became a visiting 
professor at UVic, where he led 
seminar courses on Canada’s 
political, economic and cultural 
relations with Japan and other 
countries in Pacific Asia. He has 
served on the boards of many 
corporations and Crown agencies. 


Among his many honours are the 
Order of Canada and the Order of 
the Sacred Treasure from the 
government of Japan. 

Mavor Moore 

Artist & cultural activist 

As a playwright, actor, poet, essayist, 
teacher and prominent cultural 
activist, Mavor Moore has done much 
to advance the arts in Canada. While 
a student at the University of Toronto, 
Moore was active in early Canadian 
radio drama and documentaries. He 
has directed and acted on TV and in 
theatres across Canada, and appeared 
in some 60 feature films. He was the 
first production chief for CBC-TV, the 
first chair of the Canadian Theatre 
Centre, and the first artist to chair the 
Canadian Council for the Arts. Moore 
has served on a multitude of cultural 
boards across Canada, including the 
B.C. Arts Council, which he chaired 
from 1996-98. He is currently a 
research professor in fine arts and 
humanities at UVic. 

Byung-Hwa Cho 

Korean poet 

In addition to being South Korea’s 
most famous and widely read poet, 
Byung-Hwa Cho is a painter, essayist, 
academic and administrator. His role 
as one of the central creative figures 
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in Korea’s contemporary culture is 
reflected in his appointment as 
president of the Korean National 
Academy of the Arts, a non-teaching 
institution whose membership 
includes many of the most senior 
artists in the country. Cho was a 
professor of poetry and senior 
administrator at two Korean 
universities before retiring in 1986. 
His publications exceed 130 volumes, 
including 44 books of poetry, and his 
verse has been featured in many 
literary magazines abroad. 

Edward Irving 

Geophysicist 

Edward Irving is one of the world’s 
leading authorities on 
paleomagnetism — the study of the 
residual magnetism of rocks — a 
field central to the understanding 
of plate tectonics and the earth’s 
changing geography over time. 
Educated at Cambridge, he began 
his academic career at the Austral¬ 
ian National University where he 
developed sensitive magnetometers 
that helped further the theories of 
plate tectonics and continental 
drift. He later moved to Ottawa to 
study the rock of the Canadian 
Shield. In 1981 he transferred to 
the Pacific Science Geocentre in 
Sidney, where his work has fueled 
debate on the geological origins of 
B.C. He’s now an emeritus scientist 
with the Geological Survey of 
Canada. 

Tom Jackson 

Actor/singer & humanitarian 
Perhaps best recognized for his role 
on the CBC-TV series North of 60, 
Tom Jackson is equally well known 
in charitable circles for creating the 
Huron Carole series of benefit 
concerts that support Canadian food 
banks. Jackson’s many other 



Jackson 


charitable efforts include creating a 
fleet of mobile soup kitchens in 
Calgary and organizing the 1997 Red 
River Relief Benefit, which raised 
almost $3 million for Manitoba flood 
victims. Jackson was born to a Cree 
mother and English father on a 
reserve in northern Saskatchewan, 
and in his role on North of 60 he 
provides Canadians with a window 
on First Nations and their culture. 
Jackson will perform at Convocation. 
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“ENORMOUS RESEARCH POTENTIAL 


BUDGETS ACROSS CANADA 

1111! Other universities i|l|| 

: g|^|pI| ::: #ii ; ^ulget ; ^Ges || 

B.C. universities are not alone In facing fiscal challenges. A quick look at six 
universities across the country confirms that institutions in other provinces 
are involved in their own struggles to make ends meet and protect the 
quality of programs: > J11I3!' ?!/' ’ 

University of Calgary ||||1 

U of Cs operating Budget won’t be approved by its board of governors until 
at least the end of June, to give the university’s various financial commit- 
. tees time to wrestle with “difficult decisions” flowing from the board’s 1|||| 
March 26 vote on student tuition. The board has raised tuition by 6.4 per 
cent, less than the eight per cent allowed by the provincial government, 
and creating a *1,054 million budget shortfall According to the U of C l 
Gazette “with a minimal increase in the base operating grant from the JfJJ 
I provincial government, some spending reductions are almost a certainty." 

Six areas are targeted for possible reductions: equipment replacement, |§g||| 
| facilities management; seed funding for curriculum redesign and post- .11111 
degree continuous learning; money to reduce class sizes; research support; 

|? and vacant faculty positions. Tuition for a full-time arts student is now ||§|| 
*3,179. Source; University of Calgary ||||| 

University of Saskatchewan : ||||. 

1 Double-digit tuition increases to cover a shortfall in government funding 
weren’t needed after the province gave the university an additional *5 J||||| 
million in one-time-dniv money for 1999/MO. The transfer followed arillll 
agreement with the federal Millennium Scholarship Foundation that 11 11111 
: provided the: province with *9 million in tuition relief. The resulting f§gg|| 
university operating budget increases expenditures by $7.3 million and 
raises tuition by 1.9 per cent. Before the extra funding was announced, 

U of S President George Ivany had Slid he felt “immensely cheated" by the 
government’s decision to increase the university’s operating grant by 1.15 
per cent while other public sector areas were given a six per cent hike. The 
university had asked for an increase of at least four per cent to deal with 
. cost increases and government wage guidelines. Ivany said that the i ljll l lf 
university had lor 10 years been “good partners with the government and... 
done our best to take our share of the burden — budget cuts, keeping our 
books balanced, etc.” He said he had been promised that, once the govern¬ 
ment’s books were balanced, “we would he given top priority." U of $ has 
cut 225 faculty and staff positions and *15 million from Its operating budget 
in the past eight years. Tuition for a full-time arts student will now be 
!! *3,088. Source: University of Saskatchewan Oft CampusNews 

University of Manitoba 

A two per cent increase in the U of M’s provincial grant is not sufficient to 
prevent cuts on campus. “With a two per cent overall increase, we still need 
to reduce spending levels in order to accommodate increases in operating 
costs,” says Michael McAdam, vice president (administration). The universi¬ 
ty’s board of governors has approved a balanced budget for 1999/2000 that 
hikes tuition by an average of eight per cent, with increases in individual 
programs ranging from six to 15 per cent. The board had considered 
average increases of 7.5 and nine per cent, but chose the middle option to 
support priority projects such as updating the libraries and enhancing the ||| 
recruitment of students. An average full-time arts student will now pay 
*3,099 in tuition. Source University of Manitoba Bulletin illllliiillplg;: 

University of Guelph If flf . - I|?ilf 

Guelph students are facing a 9-5 per cent increase in tuition for 1999/2000 
as part of a preliminary operating budget approved by the board of |g|§|gg: 
governors. The increase is part of a strategy involving cuts, revenue ;|i||l 
increases, and additional contributions from ancillary services to deal with 
a projected budget shortfall of *113 million: These measures will reduce the 
I deficit to about *1 million. A final budget in the fall is expected to eliminate 
this by a combination of year-end savings, enrolment increases or . 
clawbacks. Student representatives noted that tuition at Guelph has f 
increased by 131 per cent over the last nine years. The university’s provin¬ 
cial operating grant has been cut by *26 million since 1992/93. It was 
increased by one per cent this year. Tuition for a full-time arts student is 
! *3,465. Source; University of Guelph 

, University of Waterloo 

Even with a boost of nine to 19 per cent in tuition fees, UW is forecasting a 
deficit of *2 million for 1999/2000. It could have been worse, says UW 
Provost Jim Kalbfleisch. The deficit could have been in the *8 million range 
if the amount paid into the faculty and staff pension fund hadn’t been 
reduced. A continuing surplus in the fund means that both the employer 
and employees are paying just 25 per cent of the normal premiums. 
Kalbfleisch says that “there are still a number of uncertainties, the largest 
being next year’s enrolments, if the overall financial picture has not 
improved by the fall, a small budget cut or levy will be needed” The budget 
includes *3 million in new funding from the provincial government to 
expand enrolment ih high-tech fields of study. UW’s provincial funding was 
slashed by 25 per cent between 1993 and 1996. Tuition for a full-time arts 
student is *4,038. Source: University of Waterloo 

University of New Brunswick 

After three successive years of cuts, UNB received a 2.4 per cent increase in 
its provincial operating grant for 1999/2000, The additional *1.77 million 
forms part of the university’s *134 million balanced operating budget The 
budget also includes a 425 per cent increase in tuition, setting UNB tuition 
fees for a full-time undergraduate student at *3,430. The province's four 
III universities have asked the province to provide them with a multi-year g;f 
funding plan to “facilitate their budget planning processes.” Source; 

University of New Brunswick 
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UVic forges unique partnership 
with Chinese school 


BY PATTY PITTS 

On a well-appointed campus 
straddling a river an hour’s drive 
north of Hong Kong, students will 
soon be learning English and gaining 
computer expertise through a 
ground-breaking partnership 
program with UVic. 

Through an agreement signed 
recently between the New Century 
School and UVic’s faculty of 
education, the faculty will develop a 
kindergarten to Grade 8 curriculum 
to teach students English and 
computer science within the Chinese 
curriculum, in English. 

The 2,000-student New Century 
School is a private, residential 
institution in Dongguan, in south 
China’s Guangdong province. Its 
student body includes youngsters 
from mainland China, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. 

“No one has done anything quite 
like this before so it’s a very exciting 
program,” says Dr. Anthony Welch, 
executive director of international 
affairs. “There’s enormous research 
potential for the education faculty 
once the program is operating. It 
will give New Century students 
comfort in English and strong 
computer skills. It’s not an ESL 
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program but could be more closely 
compared to an English immersion 
program” 

The agreement was the result of a 
visit Welch made to the school last 
fall with UVic board of governors 
member Brian Lo following Welch’s 
participation in Premier Clark’s 
mission to Asia. 

“I was enormously impressed by 
the quality of the teachers, staff and 
pupils I met, and by the facilities and 
the school’s aspirations,” says Welch. 
“Mr. Lo subsequently devoted 
enormous amounts of time, energy, 
and talent to helping me and the 
faculty of education achieve our 
goals. We owe him a great debt of 
gratitude for his commitment to UVic 
and its future.” 

Welch returned to the school in 
November with Lo, UVic President Dr. 
David Strong, advisor to the president 
Prof. Garrett Lambert, co-op director 
Dr. Michel Janisse, and Dr. Geoffrey 
Potter, chair of the faculty’s depart¬ 
ment of communication and social 
foundations. On his return, Potter 
spoke with faculty members Drs. 
Margie Mayfield and Bob Fowler 
about making a formal proposal to 
the school for curriculum develop¬ 
ment. They and Welch returned to 


New Century in January to explain 
their proposed curriculum and 
service partnership and found the 
school eager to accept. 

Under the agreement, selected 
students will be taught in English 
beginning in September. UVic will 
assist in recruiting their teachers, 
who will be sought in both North 
America and China. Eventually, the 
program will be expanded to Grade 
12. The faculty of education is 
responsible for preparing the 
program and maintaining its 
operation. 

“We’ll be offering a parallel 
program at New Century. Naturally, 
the school wanted to maintain and 
develop their Chinese program but 
they need their students to be fluent 
in English in the two subjects they 
feel are critical to their success,” says 
Potter. “The challenge is to teach 
English as both a pure language and 
as an applied language that’s used 
both in the sciences and the arts, and 
to teach computing to a level that 
enables the students to function 
fluently in a digital environment. 

“We’re really curious to learn how 
we’ll do this. We’re also curious about 
how we’ll reconcile and integrate 
Western values, methods and 
processes into a Chinese system. 

We’re curious on an instructional 
level too. This presents an opportu¬ 
nity to conduct research on how 
Chinese youngsters learn, which has 
implications for linguistics, ESL 
teachers and curriculum specialists.” 

“I intend to stay close to this 
program and to do all I can to see it 
flourish,” says Welch. “I invite other 
academic units on campus to bring 
me innovative proposals in interna¬ 
tional education and research for 
which I may be able to find appro¬ 
priate partners and funders. UVic has 
a wonderful opportunity now to 
increase its international activities _ 
across a broad range of disciplines.” 


BUDGET.. . cont'd 

manage this year’s relatively small 
cut without dramatic conse¬ 
quences.” 

Decisions about the specific 
measures needed to implement the 
cuts will be made at the depart¬ 
mental, faculty and senior 
administrative levels over the next 
few months. 

UVic’s provincially funded level 
for 1999/2000 is 11,808 full-time 
equivalent (FTE) undergraduate 


from p.l 

students. Together with 1,313 
graduate FTEs, the total funded 
level at UVic for the year is 13,121 
full-time students. 

UVic tuition fees remain frozen at 
1995/96 levels (full time tuition for 
an arts undergraduate is $2,265 per 
year). UVic departments have cut 
more than $9.3 million from their 
budgets since 1994/95. Student 
enrolment has grown by more than 
10 per cent over the same period. 
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RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
MAY 1999 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs 
Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 


Age 55 60 

65 

69 71 

75 

80 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 $308 

$327 

$365 

$155,711 $132,371 $113,274 

$100,577 $93,497 

$87,104 

$79,320 

Income over 5 years 

$948 

Total 5 year payout 

$56,880 


Income over 10 years 

$536 

Total 10 year period 

$64,320 


Income over 15 years 

$391 

Total 15 year period 

$70,380 



♦Minimum Payout 
Total Payout to Age 100 

Accelerated Payout: 


♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.30%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of 
investments are available. 



Life Annuities: 

Male- A 9 e 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

w#l 

...payments cease at death 

$298 

$325 

$363 

$406 

$430 

$507 

$625 

ray. J 

...10 years guaranteed 

$294 

$318 

$348 

$378 

$394 

$426 

$461 

Tony Southwell, 

Female 








CIM, R.F.P. 

...payments cease at death 

$275 

$296 

$326 

$356 

$377 

$427 

$516 

Former member, 

...10 years guaranteed 

$274 

$293 

$320 

$345 

$361 

$396 

$431 

Uvic Board of 
Pension Trustees 

Joint Life: 10 yrs g’teed 

$258 

$273 

$295 

$319 

$334 

$366 

$407 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 



Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. 

If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of “Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities” please telephone or write: 

402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W1G2 phone: (250) 385-3636 fax:(250)385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


International connections 
continue to increase 

■ he period since the last 
report from the office of 
International affairs has been 
very productive and busy. I have 
met with dozens of interna¬ 
tional visitors coming to the 
University of Victoria, and I am 
pleased that the university’s 
reputation for research and 
teaching is developing so 
rapidly. We have well over 900 
international students registered 
in degree programs, and the 
English language centre’s ESL 
programs have significantly 
expanded their activities in the 
Middle East and in South and 
Central America. 

International travel contin¬ 
ues to be a major part of my 
activity, and 1 have journeyed to 
China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 

Korea, Thailand, and Brunei to 
promote the university’s 
international programs and 
expertise. I also accompanied 
the premier of B.C. on his 
October 1998 mission to South 
China, and I was pleased that a 
very real and tangible benefit 
for UVic emerged from it, 
namely the important and 
innovative collaborative 
agreement signed in March 
between UVic and the New 



Century School in Dongguan, 
China (see story, p.9). As of 
September 1999; the faculty of 
education will be offering 
English-language instruction in 
a variety of areas at the school, 
and the future opportunities for 
research, for innovative curricu¬ 
lum, and for employment 
opportunities for our graduates 
should be significant. 1 look 
forward to discussions with 
academic units on campus about 
possibilities for other mutually 
beneficial agreements between 
UVic and institutions around the 
world. ||g 

— Dr. Anthony Welch, executive 
director, international affairs 


ADVENTURE INCLUDES WILD WATER AND ELEPHANT RIDES 

Thailand's progress on child rights 
focus of UVic student's work 


BY PATTY PITTS 

B eing doused with water by 
playful Laotians is de rigueuriov 
those who visit the old Laotian capital 
of Luang Prabang during the spring 
water festival that marks the Buddhist 
new year. But UVic student Nadine 
Berge, who graduates this spring with 
a dual law and MPA degree, found the 
novelty soon wore off. 

“It goes on for a week or more. 
You leave the house dry and before 
long you’re soaked. As a foreigner, 
you’re a special target. It gets to be 
tiresome after awhile, especially 
when they add white powder to the 
water! But you just have to relax 
and get into it.” 

The ability to adapt to different 
languages, food and quirky local 
celebrations is a hallmark for UVic 
international co-op students. Berge 
went to Thailand as a UNICEF intern, 
but her co-op experience included 
the water-enamoured Laotians, a 
noisy boatride down the Mekong 
River and a trip into the Cambodian 
jungle to the astonishing temples at 
Angkor. 

A travel grant from the centre for 
Asia-Pacific initiatives helped Berge 
use a work term to fulfil her course 
requirement. Her MPA called for a 
thesis or a management report, so 
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Cypriot ocean crust is 
’s classroom this summer 


BY MIKE McNENEY 

C yprus is a marine geologist’s dream. The eastern 
Mediterranean island—with its friendly people 
and abundant fruit trees, figs and olives—is home to a 
text-book example of an on-land exposure of ancient 
ocean crust (called “ophiolites”) formed some 91 
million years ago. 

This summer, Dr. Kathy Gillis of the school of 
earth and ocean sciences will help lead U.S., European 
and other international scientists on field studies of 
Cyprus’s Troodos Ophiolite. “Everyone loves to show 
off their field area,” Gillis says, “but I hope that by 
doing this I will learn more about the processes that 
shape the ocean crust, in a different way.” 

The Troodos ocean crust exposure, covering an 
area of 210 square kilometres, is one of the only major 
ophiolites to survive in its near-original state since it 
formed under the ancient Tethys ocean. 

In addition, the iron ore deposits generated by the 
interaction of magma and sea water were the source of 
the first-known mining operations around 3,500 B.C. 

The first summer school session is being organized 
by the U.S. National Science Foundation’s RIDGE 
program for studying mid-ocean ridges where new 
volcanic material is being continually added to the 
Earth’s surface. 

Gillis’s co-convenor for the field school is Dr. Joe 
Cann from the University of Leeds. Cann, a fellow of 
the Royal Society and former chair of the UK BRIDGE 
initiative for studies of mid-ocean ranges, was at UVic 
in January to present a Lansdowne Lecture on ocean 
floor geology. 

Gillis and Cann, along with a member of the 
Cyprus Geological Survey and 10 other invited 
researchers, will teach 40 U.S. scientists, mostly 
graduate students, post-doctoral fellows or junior 
researchers with limited field experience. 

“U.S. undergraduate programs don’t have strong a 
strong field component so you have people who are 
interested in mid-ocean ridge processes who have 
never seen the Earth’s ocean crust before,” says Gillis, 


who has made nine previous research trips to Cyprus. 

A separate field trip organized through 
InterRidge/BRIDGE is open to students and research¬ 
ers from all countries. 

Gillis also plans to conduct three weeks of her own 
research before heading home, a place she hasn’t seen 
too much of lately. This spring she was involved in a 
five-week U.S.-led expedition to the Pacific Ocean, off 
Ecuador to study the ancient volcanic remnants three 
kilometres below the surface at “Hess Deep”. 


Gillis 




Nadine Berge (right) and UVic law student Karen Gorby sample the local 
transportation in Thailand, 


Berge’s work at UNICEF in Bangkok 
on the implications of implementing 
the educational requirements of the 
UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, including a base study on 
Thailand’s primary education system, 
assisted the international child 
welfare agency and provided 
material for her report. 

“Every five years, each country 
that has signed the convention must 
report on their progress. The 
convention suggests that children 
receive 12 years of education and 
Thailand is fairly developed in that 
area, but they have a problem 
educating their disadvantaged 
groups,” says Berge. “Financing 
programs is tough, too, especially 
since the International Monetary 
Fund required countries that received 
assistance last year to reduce their 
social spending.” 

Berge was in southeast Asia for 
four months last year, in the midst of 


the sex trade are often recruited in 
the country. Their parents are given 
$100, more than they’ll earn in a 
lifetime, or a TV and told by a 
recruiter that their children will find 
work in the city. Often the parents 
don’t know their kids have been 
taken to work in the sex trade.” 

Berge had a first-hand look at the 
extent of Cambodian poverty when 
she went to the country to reapply 
for a Thai visa when her first one 
elapsed. “Phnom Penh was pretty 
depressing but the village near 
Angkor Wat was more prosperous. 
That temple is one of the few sure 
things the country has.” 

During a break in her work term 
Berge also trekked with the hill 
tribes of northern Thailand and 
crossed the border into Laos where 
she travelled to Luang Prabang via 
speedboat along the Mekong River. “I 
took a speedboat, not a slow boat. 
The drivers install truck motors on 


A motorcycle helmet is a must 
on the Mekong River 


the region’s economic meltdown. She 
lived in a guesthouse across the 
street from the UNICEF offices and 
was able to conduct much of her 
research in Bangkok. Much of her 
material was written in English, the 
administrative and business language 
of Thailand, and what she read for 
her primary project and smaller 
research projects provided her with 
unexpected insight into the plight of 
many southeast Asian children. 

“The Thai people are aware that 
child prostitution is very shameful 
and UNICEF statistics indicate the 
situation of youngsters in the sex 
trade is improving. But the problem 
is on the rise in Cambodia, Laos and 
Myanmar [Burma],” says Berge. 

“There are no regulations there 
and people are desperate. Children in 


flat-bottomed boats that can travel 
at low water levels. You have to 
wear a motorcycle helmet, for safety 
and to protect your ears from the 
engine noise!” 

She completed her report after 
returning to Canada and her 
Canadian supervisor in Thailand 
participated in her report defence 
via email. Berge hopes to put her 
international research to use again 
in the future after she articles with 
a Calgary law firm, in the long 
term, I’d like to do international 
consulting work for different 
governments. I’d like to help 
different countries develop and 
implement new legislation and 
policy.” It’s likely Berge will advise 
them against excessive use of 
celebratory water. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Film, literature flourishes 
in former French colonies 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

hen the not-yet-Dr. Sada 
Niang (French language & 
literature) was in high school in 
Senegal, he was taught French with 
textbooks depicting life in Paris, and 
his teachers spent as much time 
explaining such exotic phenomena 
as spring, fall, snow, hail, and frost 
as they did teaching grammar. 
Frustrated with the lack of text¬ 
books reflecting his West African 
reality, Niang and his teachers found 
some stories written in French by 
African authors to study. 

Now Niang studies and teaches 
francophone literature from Africa 
and the Caribbean and African 
cinema, paying particular attention 
to how artists adapt the French 
language and Western film technol¬ 
ogy, respectively, to their own vastly 
different cultural and political 
situations. 

Not surprisingly, the literature 
and cinema from these former 
French colonies are very concerned 
with issues of representation, 
cultural appropriation and politics. 
Since the mid 1970s, they have 
increasingly explored these issues 
using local aesthetic and communi¬ 
cative strategies. The films of Gaston 
Kaborg (Burkina Faso), Ferid 
Boughgdir (Tunisia), Ousmane 
SembSme (Senegal), Safi Faye 
(Senegal) or Souleymane Cisse 
(Mali), all ground themselves in 
indigenous African artistic strategies 
and reflect the lives of populations 
caught in the fluctuating predica¬ 
ments of the present. 

“My own work has, over the 
years, become more involved with 
cinema,” says Niang. And this 
parallels a movement among some 
African writers who turned from 
literature to cinema in order to 
reach more people. “Most of the 
people in these countries do not 
read French, or when they do, 
cannot afford the exorbitant price 
of books, magazines, and now 
Internet connections,” explains 
Niang. “With film, one can create a 
communal viewing experience, 
thereby reducing the costs involved. 
One can have actors use local 
African languages, wear local 



Niang 


African attires, show stories that 
evolve in African spaces, and 
communicate joy, pain, agony and 
ecstasy in ways that are familiar to 
these audiences.” 

Still, dissemination of these 
independent films is difficult. “Some 
filmmakers have attempted to 
overcome this problem by fitting up 
trucks as mobile theatres and 
traveling throughout the country¬ 
side presenting film screenings 
followed by discussions,” says Niang, 
“others have mobilized families and 
friends to build their own theatres. 

“I am concerned with the issue 
of film language,” Niang says. “How 
do African and Caribbean filmmak¬ 
ers use this medium to give life to 
this very different environment? 
How do they come up with a 
product that isn’t going to be 
received as foreign? What creative 
manoeuvres do they use to offer 
their audiences viewing experiences 
relevant to their lives?” 

One such creative manoeuvre, 
Niang points out, is the way that 
some filmmakers have transformed 
cinema practice in Africa into story¬ 
telling events promoting social issues 
through the incorporation of songs, 
dances and verbal creativity. 

Similar concerns appear in 
Niang’s research in literature. “I’m 
interested in how the French 
language is literally made to shed 
its hermetic cover through modifi¬ 
cations introduced by these authors 
as they try to express local cultural 
features.” 



'Poatcasid fawn Tiyaeuta, 


K atherine Lawrance is a kinesiology co¬ 
op student doing a work term as a volun¬ 
teer at a small not-for-profit foundation, the 
Molly & Paul Child Care Foundation in 
Uganda. The foundation is involved in a 
children’s village, providing primary school¬ 
ing for 1,200 orphans, a vocational high 
school for500 students, and a community- 
based clinic. All the children living in this 
village are victims of AIDS and recent 
warfare. 

“Katherine's role there is that of a 
support worker, assisting teachers who, 
with very few supplies, are giving these 
destitute children an education,"ex¬ 
plains kinesiology co-op co-ordinator 
Dr. Martin Hendy. “She is teaching 
biology and also working in the 
clinic, using her first-aid training 
plus her kinesiology knowledge of 
stress and trauma. 

“Katherine is the sixth student 
I’ve had who has done a work 
term like this — volunteering 
in a developing nation. They’re 
all great people and they’ve all 
learned so much from the experience.” 




Lawrance 

and 

friend. 


tyieetcapi foam 'Kamocyittda, 


... small village about 130km west of 
Kampala, Uganda — safe distance from 
both gorillas and guerillas. As my second 
kinesiology co-op placement, I am volun¬ 
teering at the Molly and Paul School for 
orphan children. There is so much exciting 
work to be done here. The school itself has 
200 acres of fertile land, rich with both 
natural resources and potential — a haven 
for the enthusiastic volunteer. I have made 
bricks, built beehives (out of papyrus and 
cow dung), finished a fish pond and 
planted many gardens, the long-term goal 
being to make this village self-sufficient 
through both food and cash crops. I have 
also been teaching French and biology to 
the high school students. The challenge 
there is the language barrier. Who would 
have thought that a Canadian accent is 
hard to understand? 

Living conditions for volunteers is 


luxurious compared to how the locals live. 
However, no electricity, no running water 
or indoor plumbing takes some getting 
used to. 

One of the most important things I have 
learned is the strength of the human spirit. 
Children here deal with poverty, disease 
and death daily but are still able to smile, 
dance and drum joyfully. One of the 
strongest spirits belongs to Henry, a boy I 
met in our clinic with a severe compound - 
fracture. With essentially no pain killers, 
he is presently undergoing a 21-day treat¬ 
ment of having his bone manually rea¬ 
ligned. With never a tear shed, he talks of 
when he will be able to walk again. A 
humbling experience. 

Time to fetch water from the bore hole. 

I will see you all soon. 

'Kat&enlHe, ‘Tta&ZHcU 
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Scholar studies reunification aftermath 


W hen the Berlin Wall came 
down in 1989, Dr. Oliver 
Schmidtke remembers thinking it 
was “amazing to see that the will of 
the people was stronger than the 
wall.” But the German people soon 
had to deal with the aftermath of 
reunification euphoria and the 
realization that their society was 
about to undergo profound and 
sometimes wrenching change. 

For Schmidtke, a German Aca¬ 
demic Exchange Service professor at 
UVic, that change provides rich 
material for his research and his 
lectures. Born in Hamburg and 
educated there, at the University of 
Marburg (near Frankfurt) and at 
Humboldt University in the former 
East Berlin, Schmidtke has observed 
and experienced the changes resulting 
from a unified Germany. 


“Germany still claims to not have 
an immigrant society, but in the early 
’90s Germany absorbed four million 
people — 70 per cent of Europe’s 
refugees. It really has developed into a 
multi-ethnic society” says Schmidtke, 
whose current research project is 
through Humboldt University. “I’m 
looking at the impact of that 
immigration on the host society and 
the reaction by the German society to 
this phenomenon.” 

While Germany’s immigrant 
society may appear to be a recent 
development, Schmidtke points out 
that Germany has imported workers 
for decades. Primarily from Turkey, 
they bolstered the workforce behind 
the country’s juggernaut economy. 
“Many of those workers never went 
home and we have a situation where 
there have been one and two 


generations of workers’ kids who 
were born in Germany and speak 
German but who are not considered 
German citizens.” 

It’s this shadowy dwelling place in 
German society that especially 
interests Schmidtke whose research 
focuses on immigrants from Poland, 
Turkey and ethnic Germans arriving 
from Russia. 

“It’s a very subtle mechanism of 
discrimination when people are not 
fully considered to be part of a 
society. I’m focusing on the discourse 
of mass media and the political elite 
which has great influence over the 
core of society. I’m looking at how 
these immigrants are seen. Are they 
considered beneficial or a threat? I’ll 
be examining the full spectrum of 
media, including the newspapers of 
the left and the right.” 


Schmidtke, who is teaching 
courses through the departments of 
political science, history and Ger¬ 
manic studies as part of UVic’s new 
European studies program, will also 
be comparing the German experience 
with immigrants to that of England. 
“They are both societies who have 
had a major influx of immigrants 
over the past decades.” 

Despite well-publicized, racially- 
motivated attacks on immigrants in 
recent years, Schmidtke feels that, for 
the most part, German society isn’t 
racist. He points out that the attacks 
occurred in the former East Germany, 
which has not prospered under 
reunification and is struggling with 
unemployment of between 20 and 25 
per cent. 

“I think that Germany still has 
the deep-rooted traditions of all 
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European countries; that deep sense 
of ‘we.’ But maybe that might change 
through the European Union. It 
presents an opportunity for more 
tolerance and respect.” 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Galleries C C„., J f l ■&- 

History of Indigenous African Art. 
A show of African art. Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery. June 8 to 25. 

Tuesday,June I 

music 

730 p.m. Special Choral Concert for 
Sir David Willcocks ; UVic honorary 
degree recipient, in recognition of his 
enormous contributions to the world 
of choral music. Willcocks conducts 
the CapriCCio Vocal Ensemble, Linden 


Singers, and the UVic Chamber 
Singers. Univ. Centre. (Ceremonies). 

721-7446. 

Saturday,June 5 

seminars 

8:15 p.m. Voices and Invoices. A 
professional development seminar 
for writers. $35/25. MacLaurin 
Bldg. (Writing, Professional 
Writing Program). 721-7306. 

Saturday, June 19 

music 

8:00 p.m. Louise Rose and the Good 


News Choir Concert. $15/12 
McPherson Theatre box office. Univ. 
Centre Auditorium. 386-6121. 

June 24 - June 27 

conferences 

The 8th Annual World History 
Association 99 International 
Conference. Li Bozhong, Ching Hua 
University; Thomas Metcalf, 
University of California, Berkeley; 
Margaret Strobel, University of 
Illinois, Chicago. (History). For 
more information Greg Blue 721- 
7388 or e-mail blueg@uvic.ca. 


The deadline for calendar submissions for the July 16 issue of the Ring is July 9 
at 4:00 p.m. Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 

Calendar submissions may be sent to Donna Barker, at UVic 
Communications Services, email: dbarker@uvic.ca 


‘Half-Baked’ ideas lead 
to hot new software 



DON PIERCE PHOTO 

In training 

Former Vikes soccer stars Nicci Wright (left) and Jeanette Haas were back 
on the UVic fields last month as part of a training camp for women’s 
World Cup soccer. Canada qualified for the women’s World Cup soccer 
tournament last year. Vikes women's soccer coach Ian Bridge is assistant 
coach for Canada’s world cup entry. Tournament play begins June 19 
in San Jose, California. Canada’s first opponent will be Japan. 



OFF TO CAMBRIDGE 


History grad student 
wins Commonwealth 
scholarship 


BY JOHN LEE 

T heir software is named Hot 
Potatoes and they call them¬ 
selves ‘Half-Baked,’ but two 
enterprising computer whizzes at 
the University of Victoria are no 
couch potatoes when it comes to 
worldwide recognition. 

In less than a year, their 
software has revolutionized 
computer-aided language teaching 
at UVic and has been adopted by 
educators in more than 70 coun¬ 
tries. 

“It’s been an amazing five-star 
reaction — especially since we 
only started Hot Potatoes in April 
1998,” says Martin Holmes, part of 
the team that provides computer 
support for the humanities and 
language departments at UVic. 

“The number of language students 
at the university was increasing,” 
recalls Holmes, “but the facilities 
were not being expanded at the 
same rate, so we started to get 
more requests for help in creating 
Web lessons.” 

With colleague Stewart Arneil and 
work-study graphics specialist Hilary 
Street, Holmes developed software to 
help teachers create their own 
computer activities for students, 
using multiple choice, crossword 
puzzles, and fill-in-the-blanks. 

“We decided to make the 
software free for non-commercial 
use so that anyone could get 
access to it by downloading it 
from our Web site,” he says. Word 
soon spread about the educational 
‘freeware’ and over 7,000 users 
across the world, from Brunei to 
Uzbekistan, have now signed up. 
Between 30 and 50 new accounts 
are registered every day. 

“Dozens of languages are now 
being taught using Hot Potatoes , 
from Spanish, Indonesian, and 
English at UVic, to Finnish and 
Italian around the world,” says 
Holmes. “There’s even someone in 
Britain who has developed 
worksheets for a language in 
Jersey [a small island between 
France and England] which is like 
French.” 

But the software doesn’t have 


L-r: Street ; Holmes and Arneil. 

to be used just for language 
classes. “ Hot Potatoes can be used 
to help teach any subject where 
the instructor wants to use 
quizzes,” says Holmes, who goes on 
to explain the origins of the 
product’s unusual name. 

“It’s a reference to the fact that 
I have a baked potato for my 
lunch every day,” laughs the 
British-born Holmes. This also 
explains the name of the new 
company, Half-Baked Software, 
that he and Arneil are forming 
with the university’s Innovation 
and Development Corporation. 

“The Hot Potatoes project 
became bigger than we thought,” 
says Holmes, “and people began to 
request changes and improve¬ 
ments.” To deal with the chal¬ 
lenges of developing the software, 
Holmes and Arneil set up the 
separate Half-Baked Software 
company, complete with potato 
graphic logo. It will operate 
completely outside of the univer¬ 


sity but will license products like 
Hot Potatoes from UVic, channelling 
money back into computer support 
facilities for the humanities and 
language departments. 

“We’re still committed to Hot 
Potatoes being freeware,” says 
Holmes, “but a commercial CD- 
ROM, with professional add-ons, 
will also be coming out this year.” 
It will include non-culture 
specific clip art for Web pages and 
class activities, something that 
language teachers have long- 
requested, says Holmes. 

“We’re more geeky than 
corporate, though,” he adds, “so 
we’re a bit worried about the 
business side of the new arrange¬ 
ment. The CD-ROM will be a 
learning process and if it becomes 
big business we’ll look at hiring 
other people.” 

Information on Hot Potatoes 
and Half-Baked Software is 
available at <http://web.uvic.ca/ 
hrd/halfbaked/>. 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

The evil of the Third Reich is a 
part of history that cannot be 
ignored, and how we understand it 
and what we learn from it helps 
determine the nature and future of 
society. 

UVic history graduate student 
Kristin Semmens is studying how 
Germany is coming to terms with its 
Nazi past, and her work has earned 
her a prestigious Commonwealth 
scholarship to carry out doctoral 
work at Cambridge University. 

Her UVic master’s thesis, “Exhibit¬ 
ing the Nazi Past,” is a study of how 
the history of the Third Reich is 
being depicted in Berlin museum 
exhibitions and memorials. For her 
PhD dissertation, she plans to expand 
her master’s research, focussing on 
memorials and museums outside 
Berlin and drawing comparisons 
with the depiction of Communist 
East Germany. 

“I became interested in this topic 
because it’s so relevant today,” says 
Semmens. “Issues such as Holocaust 
compensation and Nazi bank 
accounts are still front page news. 
And the proliferation of exhibitions 
and displays in Germany dealing 
with the Nazi past is phenomenal. 
It’s real public history.” 

The exhibitions are an essential 
part of the way the German people 


are dealing with this painful part of 
their history. “On the whole, I think 
that it’s a very honest and open 
confrontation with the past,” says 
Semmens. 

For her master’s research, 
Semmens interviewed museum 
curators, scoured press reviews of 
exhibitions, and read catalogues. “I 
also read a lot of visitors’ books,” 
she says. “Some visitors used them as 
memorials for their own experi¬ 
ences. There were some very 
poignant comments.” 

In October, Semmens will begin 
work at Cambridge with Richard 
Evans, one of the leading scholars of 
the period. “The chance to work 
with him is very exciting,” she says. 
“I feel like I’ve won the lottery!” The 
Cambridge doctoral program is 
unusual in that it requires no 
coursework and no comprehensive 
exams, just researching and writing 
the dissertation. 

In order to take advantage of the 
scholarship, she had to turn down 
acceptance into the doctoral 
program at the University of 
Toronto and a fellowship from the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada — major 
honours in themselves. 

After her doctorate, Semmens 
hopes to teach at university and 
work in a museum setting. 



GREATER VICT0RIA 

BIKE TO WORK 


If you’re pedalling your way to work this week as part of UVic’s team entry in 
the Bike to Work Week “Commuter Challenge,” don’t forget to complete 
participation forms for every trip you make. File them online at <http:// 
web.uvic.ca/uvbikes/btww 1999.html>. Daily prizes will be awarded. 

Call Norma Alison at 721-8373 for more information. 
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